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Exclusive Features 





RANSPOSING device which enables an 
accompaniment to be played in various keys. 
Solo device which emphasizes the melody. An 
exclusive patent to ensure the proper tracking of 
music rolls. 
New Automatic Sustaining Pedal which avoids 
the necessity of hand manipulation. 
Divided Treble and Bass Graduating Levers, 
giving the performer complete control over the 
whole range of the piano. 
Silent Lever,—making it possible to run through 


any portion of the Roll silently. 








Snowing vatent Transposing, Solo, Tracking 
and Automatic Sustaining Pedal Devices. 





Simplicity is the keynote of the AUTOPLAYER 
construction. This enables every part of the 
action to be easily and immediately adjusted. 
The AUTOPLAYER can be played instantly by 
hand as an ordinary piano, without adjustment 
or alteration, and it is absolutely reliable. 

To hear the AUTOPLAYER is to be convinced of 
its ease and simplicity of operation, and the per- 
fection of its reproduction. We cordially invite 
you to call at our West-End Showrooms for a 
demonstration or to write to us for the name of 
a dealer in your locality. 











Showing the various Levers for Control and 
Expression Stops. 





The British 


Autoplayer Co., Ltd. 


to operate the mechanism and can be instantly THE PIANO House, 126, New Bond St., 
opened or closed by an automatic device. aa LONDON, W.1 
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ROM all points of view 
: (price, performance and ap- 
TON pearance) the AUTOPLAYER is a 

= proposition that not only gives 
lasting satisfaction to the purchaser, 
but also reflects the highest credit 
on every piano house which con- 
cerns itself with the display and 
distribution of these world-famous 
instruments. 
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HAND-PLAYED ROLLS 


By JOHN DELASAIRE 


So we are advised in one of the few books on 

the player-piano; another writer virtually 
endorses the advice. Is it good advice, and is it 
justified ? I think not. 

The commonest and principal objection to hand- 
played rolls is that they affront your own ego, and 
prevent you from interpreting the music in your 
own way; the assumption being, apparently, that 
your own interpretation, however bad, is better 
than anybody else’s, however good. But it seems 
to me that whilst it may give you more satisfaction 
to play the roll in your own way, music is intended 
primarily to be heard rather than played, and 
therefore, that if you can produce a better perform- 
ance in collaboration with Busoni, you ought to be 
willing to sink your own precious personality for 
the moment; or at any rate, to admit that such 
collaboration may be musically better, if not more 
pleasing, than always pedalling your own canoe. 

Then the question arises—can you always 
interpret the music in your own way with an 
ordinary roll? I doubt it. And in the case of 
many pieces I am certain that you cannot. 
Remember that despite the most intelligent editing 
of the roll, you are using at bottom merely a 
mathematically correct reproduction of the actual 
notes of the music; which notes, of course, are 
only the best suggestion the composer could make 
as to how he wanted the music to sound. 

The player-pianist flatters himself that the 
tempo control of his instrument is_ practically 
perfect, and enables him (given adequate skill and 
attention) to obtain every nuance, every subtlety 
of rubato that the hand pianist can. I think that 
he often deceives himself, and that with some 
rolls success is only achieved with such an expendi- 
ture of nervous anxiety as to make the playing of 
them an uncomfortable experience, instead of a 
pleasure. 

For example, much of the beauty of an artistic 
performance comes from the independent use of 
rubato in each hand. This is an impossibility with 
the ordinary roll. You can only vary the tempo 
en bloc. And supposing that in a Chopin Nocturne 
your idea of interpretation prompts you to depress 
the bass note a fraction of a second before the melody 
note, in order to emphasise the latter. How are you 
going to do it with an ordinary roll? You cannot. 


* A VOID hand-played rolls like the plague.” 


You must go to Pachmann, via a hand-played roll. 
And if you feel that too many of the chords sound 
“* square,” with every note depressed simultaneously, 
the beautiful effect of the spread chord is denied 


you; except in a few arbitrary instances where the 
editor thought it appropriate. You will reply that 
although more frequent, perhaps, in a hand-played 
roll, they are only there at the arbitrary whim of the 
pianist. True, but the pianist was probably a very 
great pianist, who introduced these “ spreadings ” 
as part of his conception of the work as a whole. So 
perhaps after you have played the roll a few times 
you may feel with him. 

And what player-pianist is there who has not 
lamented the too close-cutting of some piece; the 
lack of breathing space, so to speak; the anxiety 
lest he cannot flick his tempo lever back and forward 
again quite quickly enough? In the hand-played 
roll you are given just this additional space— 
representing, of course, the time which the pianist 
took in moving his hands over the key board. 
Indeed, I think that this wider spacing of what are 
ordinarily ‘‘ jammed-up ” chords gives one a better 
opportunity for dynamic control. 

In these, and some other not easily describable 
smaller ways, the hand-played roll does, I think, 
present a definite superiority over the ordinary 
type. It may be objected that I must be a lazy 
player-pianist, and therefore in no position to 
criticise. If by “lazy”? is meant a desire to avoid 
unnecessary trouble, I plead guilty. I can only 
say that in the course of many public recitals, I have 
often been grateful for the additional ‘ breath- 
mark” of paper which has obviated a conjuring 
trick with the tempo lever, relieved me of anxiety as 
to whether I could be certain of getting the effect I 
wanted, and so allowed me to exercise what inter- 
pretative faculty I may have on the work as a whole. 

In general, the educational advantages of records 
of the playing of the great virtuosi are not denied. 
And in the case of rolls made by composer-pianist, 
he would be a bold man who thought his interpreta- 
tion superior to that of Scriabine, Granados, or 
Grieg, playing their own works. 

Of course, the pianist may not have been a 
great pianist, and may have introduced all sorts of 
irritating mannerisms, with the idea, no doubt, 
of making his (or more frequently, her) playing of 
some well-known piece ‘“ distinctive.’ But you 
can throw the roll away ! 

So that whilst I think the advice quoted at the 
beginning of this article is extremely foolish advice, 
I am not going to say, equally foolishly, that hand- 
played rolls per se are better than ordinary rolls. 
I plead for a frank recognition of the respective 
merits of the two types of roll, and the exercise 
of a little musical discrimination. 





NOTES ON 


[ NDER this heading we propose every month 
to include notes on pieces of music which are 
available on piano rolls. We shall welcome 

any contributions from our readers, which should 

be addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman 

Street, London, W.1. 

VII. Liszt, FRANZ. 
Liszt was born at Raiding, Hungary, 30 miles 

south-east of Vienna, on October 22nd, 1811, and 
died in Paris, July 31st, 1886. He was on the 
piano what Paganini was on the violin—a veritable 
wizard—indeed, he must have been preternaturally 
gifted, for not only was he a pianist of amazing 
technique, he was also a prolific composer and 
arranger. The extent of his talent and industry 
may, in a measure, be gauged by the number of his 
compositions and transcriptions, which total over 
700. In seanning the list of works it would be seen 
that many of them are of considerable length and 
importance, and when one thinks of the time given 
to their conception and development and of com- 
mitting the results to paper one can only wonder 
how so much labour could have been got through 
in the three-score years and ten of his working life, 
and more especially so, having further regard to 
the great amount of time that must necessarily 
have been occupied in acquiring and maintaining 
his virtuosity, also in concert-touring, conducting, 
organising, literary work, and teaching, in all of 
which he was successful. When an attempt is 
made to realise what this must have meant, one 
is lost in amazement at the wonder of it all. 

Liszt, like Chopin, settled in Paris for a period, 
and it was there he met the Countess D’Agoult, by 
whom he had three children. The third, Cosima, 
married Von Bilow, the pianist and conductor, 
from whom she separated to become the wife of 
Richard Wagner. En passant it may be mentioned 
she is still living at Bayreuth and it was only in 
July last that a performance of Tristan and Isolde 
was given by the National Opera Company at 
Covent Garden Theatre for her benefit, which 
realised £550 odd. 

In 1847 Liszt went to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
favour of the Pope who created him an Abbé. 

Liszt did for his native country, Hungary, what 
Chopin did for his land of birth, Poland, both 
transported their national folk-songs and dances 
into the domain of Art. Liszt by his Hungarian 
Rhapsodies and Chopin through his mazurkas, 
polonaises and valses. 

There are twenty rhapsodies, principally founded 
on more or less authentic gipsy melodies, which 
Liszt had collected chiefly from the wandering 


Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
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bands of gipsies which infest Hungary. It is true 
that the nationality of the melodies has been 
challenged, but the seed is indisputably Slavonic, 
sown and grown in Hungary, though by the 
nomadic gipsies, and as Liszt labelled the product 
‘* Hungarian’ why quarrel about it, especially 
as the themes resemble in their features the 
characteristic outlines of the Hungarians and 
Liszt has clothed them consistently in Hungarian 
attire. It is surely hyper-critical and wasted 
energy to argue on the lines of the truism, if a boy 
is born in a stable he does not therefore become 
a horse ! 

The rhapsodies resemble one another in form, 
being divided into three sections, these being 
(a) the ** Laszan,” which is a slow movement, often 
in a minor key, and mournful in character ; 
(b) ‘the ** Frischka,’”’ which is merry and playful, 
forming a complete constrast to (a), and (¢) the 
Czardas, a wild, whirling dance. All are worth 
becoming acquainted with, but more particularly 
Nos. 2 and 13. 

The whole series are issued in roll form for the 
ordinary player-piano except Nos. 17 and 20. 
The Welte series include Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8 to 13, 
and No. 15. The Animatic series include Nos, 1 and 
2, and Nos. 4 to 17. The Duo-Art Series include 
Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8 to 12, and 15. 

VIII. BEETHOVEN. Violin Concerto, Op. 60. 

Violinists who already have or will hereafter 
possess this coneerto, which was revived by 
Joachim, will be interested to know that the 
accompaniments are issued in roll form in the 
Aniimatie series A52523 and 4-23. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for a violinist to get the piano part ade- 
quately played for his practice, but here comes in 
the utility of the rolls, which enables the operator at 
the player-piano to render the accompaniments note- 
perfect. They will find a most helpful analysis of 
the work on page 138 of the December number of 
this magazine. 


IX. BEETHOVEN. Sonata in F minor Op. 57. 

Player-pianists who are now subscribers to THE 
GRAMOPHONE are reminded that in its back numbers 
will be found many articles and paragraphs of 
interest to them as pianists. In the November 
issue, for instance, is a very engaging biography of 
Verdi (page 111), whilst in the January issue 
(page 160) is a brief analysis of this, the A ppassionata 
Sonata, which is published in roll form by each of 
our advertisers. The like observation applies to 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, an analysis of which 
will be found on page 182 of last month’s issue. 
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THE JUMBLE SALE. 


A column intended for the use of readers who wish to buy, sell, or 


exchange any Gramophone, Player-Piano, Sound-Boxes, Records, 
Rolls, or anything else in the world. A B N 
1. Advertisements for this column, clearly written on one side of the 
paper only, must reach THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman Street, 
W. 1, by the first post on the 13th of each month, and must be 


” 


marked “* JUMBLE. is a good investment if you wish to. 
2. Charge exactly as for Inland Telegrams, viz., 1d. a word with 
a minimum of one shilling. Stamps or P.O. in payment MUST . 1eS > > 
be sent with the advertisement, and the Sender's full name and keep your copes of The Gramophone 
address, whether for publication or not. . - 
ie for reference. It costs 3/6 (postage 
ULCEPHONE GRAMOPHONE, mahogany, H.M.V. metal ; , ‘ 
horn, Exhibition sound-box, 15 records, H.M.V., Columbia, ete. 6d. extra), and is a strong “ spring- 
(Clara Butt). £3 10s., cost £12 10s. Whole in new condition, too 
powerful for owner.—11, OxrorD Roap, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. back ” case in red cloth with gilt 
LECTRIC MOTOR, almost new, adaptable to any voltage, 7 
complete with long flex, turn-table, H.M.V. speed tester. lettering simple to use and capable 
Will accept £5.—Box P., THe GRAMOPHONE, 25, NEWMAN STREET, ? 
LonpDoN, W. 1. 











- of holding a dozen copies. 
OR SALE. Twelve first-class records, recent issues; not 
owner’s choice. WANTED, * Queen of Love” duet, from 
Happy Day (Columbia), issued 1915.—StusBs, 10, WEsT STREET, 


CREWE. Send a remittance to The Gramo- 
OR SALE. 1922 Standard four-seater motor-car ; all-weather phone 25 Newman Street London, 
body, complete with all accessories and new spare tyre and ‘ " < 


tube ; in perfect running order, has been in charge of first-class 


chauffeur always. Owner hates having to let it go. Can be seen W. I. Orders will be dealt with in 
London or Sussex. First reasonable offer accepted. No dealers.— , ; 
Write Box C, THE GRAMOPHONE Office, 25, NEWMAN STREET, strict rotation. 


Lonvon, W.1. 


-M.V. MODEL No. 58, mahogany with No. 2 sound-box, for 
Sale. Brand new, cost £10 10s. What offers? NORMAN 
1 " [a . mae. 2 - N 99 
ee ee ee TEINWAY WELTE-MIGNON cabinet Piano-player for Sale 
OFFER H.M.V., Columbia, Pathé records perfect. Want in perfect condition, with twenty rolls, mainly Chopin. Price 
H.M.V. Fonotipias. Voltona Recordia fibre, 15s. Exhibition 0 guineas.—G. Drew, MERSTHAM, SURREY. 
type flex 12s. 6d. Astra 2 diaphragm, 10s..-EMMENs, 35, : . ae ; ? 




















CLirForRD AVENUE, S.W. 14. ANTED, clean copies of The Gramophone, 

—— - - Vol.I, No.2and No.4. One shilling each 

ALE, Player-Piano Rolls. 88-note. Average 2/6.—PALMER, offered. Post to The Manager, The Gramophone, 
33, MINSTER Roap, OxrorD. 25, Newman Street, W.1. 





aw» THE GRAMOPHONE © “seo 


COMPTON ORDER 
sepia A MONTHLY REVIEW FORM 








Price (including Player-Piano Supplement) 6d. 


Please send me “ THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ for twelve months, 
beginning with No. 10. 


Name _. 


Address ...... 


Hand this to your gramophone, music, or news agent; or send it with a remittance of 7/6 (which includes postage) 
to The Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 25, Newman Street, London, W.1. 
Cheques or Postal Orders should be made payable to Compton Mackenzie. 
NOTE.—A few copies of Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are still available at 1/- each and postage. Supplements of Nos. 5, 6 and 7 
at 3d. each and postage, or 2/- a dozen post free. Nos. 2, 4 and 9 are out of print. 
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STEINWAY-WELTE 
REPRODUCING PIANOS 






USIC BY COMPOSERS 
AND ARTISTES 
WHO HAVE JOINED 
THE GREAT IMMORTALS! 


CABINET 
PLAYER 





The Steinway-Welte Reproducing Piano 
Roll Catalogue contains rolls recorded 
by the following Great Artistes who are 
no more among the living. 


Carreno, Teresa Leschetizky, Theodor 
Debussy, Claude Mottl, Felix 

Dreyschock, Felix Nikisch, Arthur 

Essipoff, Annette Pugno, Raoul 

Grieg, Eduard Reger, Max 

Gruenfeld, Alfred Reisenauer, Professor Alfred 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Saint Saéns, Camille 
Kleeberg, Clotilde Scriabine, A. 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero Stavenhagen, Bernhard 


What a wonderful opportunity to hear 
through faithful reproduction of time, 
touch and tempo the actual renderings of 
Immortals. Wherever placed the Steinway- 
Welte is a living presence in the room. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


mas UPRIGHT STEINWAY HALL - WIGMORE ST. 
TO in LONDON : W1 


t eo ma 




















General Agents for Great Britain— 
Welte Reproducing Pianos and Welte Philharmonic Organs 
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NOTES ON ROLLS—continued. 


X. MoszkowskI, Morirz. 


Moszkowski was born at Breslau in 1854 and is of 
Polish descent. After a preliminary training at 
home he went to Berlin for a final course and had 
piano lessons from Kullak. Ultimately he settled 
in Paris, and it was but recently the newspapers 
contained paragraphs from which it appeared he 
was now living there, but in sadly distressed cireum- 
stances, indeed it was reported that he was dying 
from actual want! He has written many most 
captivating piano pieces, as well as a few more 
ambitious works, including Joan of Are symphonic 
poem, a concerto, Boabdil ballet-music, and two 
important suites, but his best known works are the 
set of Spanish Dances Op. 12, which are universally 


% 


NOTES ON MY 


a 


known. It is said of these that when but a youth 
he sold them for a mere trifle, and that the sales 
must have run into many thousands. Four of 
these (Nos. 1 to 4) are issued in the Welte series, in 
four separate rolls, and one other roll contains 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Nos. 2 and 5 are included in the 
Duo-Art catalogue- In the Animatic series Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 are issued in separate rolls, whilst in ordinary 
form Nos. 1 to 5 are issued in separate rolls and may 
be had from either of our advertisers, other than 
those above mentioned. 

I may add that I have used many of the rolls of 
this composer’s works and not one has wholly 
disappointed me. Even the flimsiest has some 
passage of melodic interest in it, and his Op. 39 
Suite dorchestre is so intensely interesting that I will 
deal with these rolls in extenso next month. 


a 


PLAY ER-PIANO 


By CLARE STUART 


T came about like this : Seeing last month’s issue 
[« THE GRAMOPHONE, and reading with consider- 

able interest the new Player-piano Supplement, I 
felt sufficiently enthusiastic to sit down and write to 
the Editor ‘‘ wishing the paper every success in its 
new venture, and at the same time mentioning the 
help such a paper might give to player-piano owners 
like myself.” Perhaps because of this I was asked 
to give a few ideas of my own. I shall start with 
my introduction to the piano as a child, and how 
my ambition was achieved in the end, but in a 
way undreamt of in those early years. 

As in the case of most children, my parents were 
anxious for me to study music, starting as a child 
with piano lessons. I continued my studies right 
through my school days. I was persevering, even 
practising sometimes in my recreation time, with the 
fixed determination to succeed. 

Thinking back, I see the inspiration and encour- 
agement it would have been if the school had 
possessed a player-piano (the drudgery of scales 
most of us know!). How delightful it would have 
been to me to hear the compositions I was still 
struggling to master played in a finished manner. 
As life became fuller and fresh responsibilities fell 
to my share I must confess weeks and later months 
passed devoid of practice, only occasionally trying 
over new music. I soon discerned most of my 
familiar works were getting beyond me, my fingers 
simply wouldn’t do the work required. Then the 
player-piano loomed on my horizon, and eventually 
I became the happy possessor of an Angelus. What 
a joy it has been to me, its endless possibilities. I 


am able to express all I wish through this instrument. 
I will mention one or two points of special signifi- 
cance, the phrasing lever is undoubtedly the most 
important feature; in appearance a small flat 
tablet placed on the right side and working like a 
see-saw ; by pressing down the right end one can 
accelerate ; the reverse happens when the left end is 
pressed down; a little extra pressure and one can 
pause on any note or chord ; lifting your finger from 
it altogether the original tempo automatically 
resumes. 

As I sit playing, with my fingers resting lightly 
upon it, ever ready, it seems almost as if the actual 
notes were underneath because of the ease of control. 
This makes my accompaniments so simple too, for 
when playing song rolls I can follow the idiosyn- 
crasies of anyone as regards rhythm and time. 

Another point I must mention is the modification 
of tone in both melody and accompanying notes, 
each being separately controlled ; any desired tonal 
effect in either may be produced. I am sure the space 
allotted to me will not allow of much more, and I 
want to say a little about the music rolls. Firstly, 
I do think it wise to have a well-chosen library 
of one’s own, for just as the great pianist studies and 
practises to perfect himself, so should the player- 
pianist study music rolls. There are a variety of 
rolls ; the Artist’s Hand-Played Rolls are attractive, 
but personally I prefer the ordinary ones to interpret 
myself. The two kinds of ordinary rolls I have 


differ: the Artistyle, with its special markings, 
I prefer to the dotted line, finding the former easier 
to follow and not requiring such close attention. 
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The Evolution of the Player-Piano 


(Continued) 


' ' YE purpose now carrying out the intention 

we expressed last month to deal with the 

development of the player-piano as from 

the introduction of the piano-player into’ this 
country about 25 years ago. 

Probably most of us arrived at our estimate of 
the player's artistic value from our acquaintance 
with the street mechanical piano, a method of 
deduction as unsound as for a provincial on his 
first visit to London to form his judgment on our 
city from the slummy suburbs he passes through 
when nearing the railway terminus. 

A prejudice was at first created in the minds of 
many musicians, lovers of music, and perhaps a 
section of the trade, against what was then 
described as ‘the new-fangled idea of grinding 
music out of a machine by the yard.” 

Whilst the carping of the captious critic is 
irritating and the sarcasm of the cyni¢ is exasperat- 
ing, the adverse, but good-intentioned opinions of 
candid friends, if accepted in the right spirit, are 
most helpful. There were many well-wishers of 
the pianola and Angelus players, who in the early 
days foresaw their potentialities, for just as there 
are healthful parks and bright’ centres in London 
as well as slum streets and dark courts, so were 
there merits and advantages in the early players 
as well as defects. It is much to the credit of those 
commercially interested in them that they had the 
acumen to recognise the shortcomings of these 
players and not only to remedy them, but to furnish 


other desiderata for the perfection of these 
“machines,” as they were so ignominiously 
termed. 


In looking back on the period from 1924 to 1899 
one is struck with amazement at the wonderful 
results achieved in various directions by scientists, 
inventors and mechanics. We need think only of 
the change in the means of locomotion both in 
street traffic where the motor-bus and taxi-cabs 
have almost completely ejected the horse-bus, 
‘** 4-wheeler”’ and ‘ hansom,’ and on railways 
where the electrically controlled trains have so 
advantageously supplemented the steam service ; 
of flying machines which have outrivalled the rail- 
way for rapid transit, of the telephone, wireless, 
gramophone, and talking-machine. 

With all this ferment of invention surrounding 
the player manufacturers it was not to be expected 
they would sit still and do nothing to circumvent 
the defects of their instruments! But the pioneers 
must have had, a most anxious time and a very 
trying experience whilst combating the opposition 


they had to face for a long period and it must have 
been an immense relief to them when they were 
able to realise that the prejudice which formerly 
existed had finally been broken down through the 
triumphant results achieved by inventors and 
skilled mechanies, encouraged and supported as they 
unquestionably must have been by those who were 
financially interested in their experimental work. 

In our first paragraph we mentioned the player- 
piano and the piano-playver so, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, let us first clear the air by explaining 
that the piano-player is a detached instrument 
in cabinet form and on castors. When wheeled up 
to the piano keyboard it is at once available for use 
by the operator. It contains the complete apparatus 
for automatic performance on the piano through the 
medium of a mechanical finger for each note 
comprised in the compass of the sixty-five or eighty- 
eight note player. Notwithstanding the improve- 
ments effected in the player froni time to time during 
the past quarter of a century this type of instrument 
is rapidly becoming obsolete, many manufacturers 
having discontinued making them, no doubt chiefly 
because of the trouble to the private user of having 
to wheel this somewhat cumbrous instrument from 
place to place in the drawing-room. To obviate 
this the mechanism of the player, as so improved, 
was made an adjunct to the ordinary piano, which 
had been so constructed as to accommodate the 
mechanism inside the piano case; and thus was 
evolved the player-piano. 

In this latter form one can easily see that dealers 
have an instrument that is a saleable commodity, 
being more satisfactory to the housewife than the 
cabinet-player, and more serviceable to the execu- 
tant, because the player-piano can be used at will 
either as an ordinary piano or as a player. 

The player-pianos of this class inelude the 
* Angelus,” ‘* Autoplayer,” ‘* Carola,” ‘“ Granby 
Simplex,” ** Pianola,” and * Triumph Auto.” 

There are several different systems of mechanism 
in usein players and player-pianos on sale in England. 
Up to about ten years ago there were over forty 
distinet systems in America, which differed more or 
less in matters of detail and by now this number 
has doubtless been increased. Germany has also 
to be reckoned in and was making headway up to 
the time when she embarked on her fatal war. 
In the various systems above referred to pneumatic 
power is most favoured and in fact is almost 
universally adopted. 

During the period we are dealing with various 
experiments have been made to utilise electricity 
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as a motive power, with the result that there are 
now electrically operated player-pianos on sale, 
which have proved reliable. 

The next important development was in the 
direction of those music rolls which are reproduced 
from a * master” roll on which had been recorded 
the notes of a piece of music played on a piano by 
an expert. These rolls give the actual length of the 
notes as rendered by the performer and not acecord- 
ing to their value in strict time as in the case of 
the ordinary roll. In this class of rolls are included 
the Aeolian ‘** hand-played,” the Angelus “ Celebrity 
hand-playved,” and the Hupfeld ‘* Animatie Artists’ 
Rolls,’ of Messrs. Bliithner and Co. 

The latest, and perhaps the last, evolutionary 
step, is a development of the hand-played rolls, 
which enables not only the length of the notes to be 
reproduced but their dynamic strength in virtually 
the same quantity as in those of the original perform- 
ance, this being accomplished through the com- 
bined operation of the roll and the delicate mechanism 
of the internal player-action. In this class will be 
recognised the three reproducing pianos referred to 
in the advertisements in our columns, viz., the 
Steinway-Welte, the Duo-Art, and the Artrio- 
Angelus. 

The reader will now realise, from the above 
brief statements that at present there are three 
methods of performances obtainable in England 
through the media of player-pianos. First, where 
the rendering of a piece is under the tempera- 
mental influence and direct manual control of the 
operator, Which is the player-piano, pure and 
simple ; secondly, via the hand-played roll, where 
the rendering is more arbitrary, but is that of the 
original performer minus the dynamies, the control 
of which remains with the operator; and thirdly, 
the reproducing-pianos, with special rolls cut for 
each kind, which conjointly provide the original 
dynamics, nuances, etc. In the last two cases the 
interpretations may be modified to some extent by 
the operator using the control levers and further 
it may be explained that except in the case of the 
Welte reproducing-piano, electric power may be 
replaced by foot-pressure, if so desired. 

There are, of course, specialities in connection 
with each particular make of player-piano, but it is 
manifestly impossible to mention these in detail 
in this article ; we shall, however, do so, at any rate 
to some extent, in future issues. Meanwhile, we 
may state that during the aforesaid period improve- 
ments that have been effected in details may be 
ranged under the following heads: (1) tempo; 
(2) motor; (3) expression; (4) compass. Under 
(1) come the speed indicators, pointer, phrasing 
lever, and in fact all devices that vary the speed 
of the motor in the interpretation of a _ piece. 


Under (2) come the control of the re-wind and the 
* skip ’ 


> by which means an operator may pass 


over any part of a roll he does not wish to play. 
Under (3) come the mechanism for dynamic force or 
accent and for reducing the strength of notes— 
such as accompaniments or pp: also the sustaining 
pedal, improvements in rolls and paper. Each of 
these, as well as details of the internal player 
mechanism will be dealt with in due course, so far 
as necessary to enable the operator to understand 
and appreciate the method by which to obtain the 
best results 

It does not seem reasonable now to look forward 
to any further development in the mechanism of 
the player-piano and this article will probably 
be the final chapter of the story of its evolution. 
Before bringing it to a close we cannot refrain 
from acknowledging the deep debt of gratitude we 
all owe to the pioneers who fought against the 
early prejudices, as previously mentioned, with 
pluck and perseverance. Many of them it is pleasing 
to add have lived to see the complete fulfilment of 
their determination to overcome all opposition, for 
it is safe to say there is not a musician amongst us 
to-day who, with an unbiased mind and experience 
on a good player-piano, or after having heard one 
competentiy demonstrated, can conscientiously 
decry its merits and utility. C. MAJOR. 














If you are musically inclined— 


if you wish to give your family and friends enter- 
tainment at home, enable your youngsters to enjoy 
themselves and obtain a musical education, purchase 


Te CAROLA 
cA Piano-Player with a Human Touch 


Instead of giving a mere mechanical rendering 
ot pieces like the ordinary player-piano. or a so- 
called reproduction of the performances of other 
pianists, the CAROLA enables you to give 
your own interpretation to music and express 
your own feelings in the performance of pieces. 


It gives you the means to become 
yourself a great performer on the piano. 


For further particulars apply to 
BLUTHNER & CO., LTD., 
Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
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Reviews of New Rolls 


No ANGELUS ARTISTY LE 
89759. Sonata, Op. 28, in G; Fourth movement, 


Presto comodo. Elgar. 


88016. Die Meistersinger. Walther’s Prize Song. 
Arranged by Schiitt. 
89121C. Nocturne, Op. 23, Nos. 3 and 4. Schumann. 
88843. Polonaise, Op. 53, in A flat. Chopin. 
A89909. Concerto, No. 1, in E flat ; First movement, 
Allegro maestoso. Liszt. 
92648B. Room-music Titbits, No. 1. Mock Morris. 
Perey Grainger. 
No. ANIMATIC. 
55188. Pensées fugitives, Op. 66, No. 2. Moskowski. 
53394. Dernier Baiser. Rodolph Berger. 
55252. Liebeslied, Op. 7. Jos. Suck. 
58989. Grande Valse de Concert, Op. 37. Louis 


Diémer. 
Poetische Stimmungsbilder, Op. 85, No. 8. 

Ant. Dvorak. 
Melodie, Op. 10, No. 5. 


55261. 


58954. Massenet. 
DUO-ART. 

Russian Folk Song. Riabinine-Niloti. 
Played by Alexander Siloti. 

Toccata in A; P.D. Paradies. 
Myra Hess. 

Morris Dance from 
Henry VIII. E. German. 
Robert Armbruster. 

Melodie, Op. 8, No. 3, from Chants du 
Voyageur.  Paderewski. Played by 
the composer. 

The World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 
Song arranged for pianoforte solo. 
E. Seitz. Played by Henry Bergman. 

Love Tales. Fox-trot. V. Rose. Played by 
Ray Perkins. 

I Love You. Fox-trot. 
by Henry Lanje. 

March of the Mannikins. Fo.w-trot. 
by Ray Perkins. 


No. 
6657. 
6658. Played by 


Three Dances from 
Played by 


6662. 


6681. 


0606. 


0607. 


0608. H. Archer. Played 


0609. Played 


The Artistyle records are all so good that it is 
difficult to say which is the best. My own choice 
would be the Schumann Nocturnes, which are much 
more difficult to play on the “ player” than in the 
usual way, especially the lovely last one which 
depends on very beautifully played broken chords 
for its effect. Then the Liszt Concerto, the Chopin 
Polonaise (how delightful to be able to play those 


from Henry VIII. wears well. 
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bass octaves as quickly as I’ve always wanted to !) 
and Elgar’s Sonata which has a delicious melody. 

The Animatic are not quite so interesting this 
month, but the Dvorak and the Pensées fugitives 
are good. 

The most interesting of the Duo-Art rolls sent 
in this month are the Toccata played by Myra Hess 
and Siloti’s Russian Folk Song. The Paderewski 
melody is charming, but not one of his most 
successful compositions. The dear old Morris Dance 
Of three excellent 
fox-trots my choice is J Love You and Love Tales. 


No WELTE MIGNON. 
28. Klavier Konzert A moll, Op. 54; Allegro 
affettuoso, Allegro molto. Schumann. 
Played by E. A. Benard. 
1248. Impromptu, Op. 142, B flat. Schubert. 
Played by Paderewski. 
1259. Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody. Liszt. Played 
by Paderewski. 
570. Liebestraiime. Nocturne No. 3. Liszt. 
Played by F. Lamond. 
491. Third Consolation. D flat. Liszt. Played 
by Dohnanyi. 
1300. Nocturne for the Left Hand.  Scriabine. 
Played by Josef Lhevinne. 
188. Isoldens Liebestod. Wagner-Liszt. Played 
by A. Griinfeld. 
662. Tannhduser. Overture. Wagner—Liszt. 


Played by Josef Hoffmann. 
Butterfly, Op. 43, No. 1. Ed. Grieg. Played 
by Ed. Grieg. 
1254. Etude, Op. 10, No. 3, E major. 
Played by Paderewski. 


1275. 


Chopin. 


In his book, ‘‘ The Piano-player and its Music,” 
Mr. Ernest Newman says he is confident that if an 
ordinary piano and a player-piano were put behind 
a sereen there would be many wrong guesses as to 
which was which. I have tested my friends with the 
Welte Mignon playing in another room, and when I 
tell them half-way through the performance that 
they are listening to a player-piano their attitude 
at once changes from one of rapt enjoyment to kind, 
sometimes rather patronising, attention. It is worth 
while to cultivate the player-piano attitude of mind 
to appreciate the Welte Mignon, which is certainly 
one of the wonders of the age. Unless you have a 
very large studio, the illusion is easier to sustain if 
the *‘ player ” is in another room, and you can see in 
your mind the artist sitting at the piano. If the 
‘‘ player ” is in a studio the lights should be lowered 
and the piano as far as possible concealed, so making 
less obvious the absence of Paderewski in the flesh. 
This is really all that is necessary to make the 
illusion complete. It is only the chilling sight of an 
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empty piano that complicates the frame of mind, 
and in my opinion it ought not to be seen at all. 
The rolls are, most of them, very fat and important. 
They glow, a warm rich red, and refuse to have 
anything to do with any player but the Welte 
Mignon. The fattest and most important is the 
Tannhauser Overture, and a very wonderful perform- 
ance it is by Josef Hoffmann. Paderewski’s playing 
of Liszt’s Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody is perhaps the 


Grieg playing his own Schmetterling with exquisite 
grace on a roll that is almost as light as the music. 
The Schumann Piano Concerto is glorious music, well 
played by R. A. Benard, and, of course, the well- 
known Impromptu of Schubert’s, with its fascinating 
variations, gives us Paderewski at his most delicate. 
It is difficult to single out rolls from this list, as they 
are all so good, but the above are my own choice, 
after much heart-searching and a good deal of 





most uncannily lifelike of all, run very close by indecision. Ft 





TO ADVERTISERS. 





When you have read these two letters you will either be glad that you 
have had the good sense to advertise in The Gramophone already, or else 
sorry that you haven't. 


From THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY, LTD., 
50, NEW Bonp STREET, 
DEAR SIRS, Lonpon, W.1. 


We feel it is only due to your excellent paper that we should write and inform you of the enormous 
success we have had from the publicity you have given the “ Cliftophone’’ and the ‘‘ Brunswick- 
Cliftophone”’ Records. It has really been exceptional, and far and away in excess of the results 
obtained through any other advertising media. 

With many thanks, 
Yours faithfully, 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY, LTD. 





From THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
29-31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Lonpon, W.C.2. 
DEAR SIR, 
REF. OUR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “ THE GRAMOPHONE.” 


We feel it is a duty as well as a pleasure to write to tell you that our advertising in The Gramo- 
phone up to date has produced a wonderful result, as gratifying as it was unexpected, if we may say so. 

Your paper seems to reach a class of Gramophonists, particularly the real music lovers, that no 
other paper has appealed to previously. 

Our Post Trade has increased to such an extent that we have had to add to our staff in order to 
cope with it, and there has been a very perceptible and pleasing increase in our Town Trade. If you 
care to show this letter to anyone, we shall be very pleased for you to do so, as we consider that The 
Gramophone has supplied a long-felt want, and should be welcomed alike by the Public as an un- 
prejudiced and reliable guide and by the Trade as a valuable medium for advertising. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 








Rates and particulars on application to the Advertising Manager, The Gramophone, 
25, Newman Street, London, W.1. In addition to displayed advertisements (page, half- 
page and quarter-page), there isa ‘‘ Jumble Sale” column for short advertisements and 
special terms for a twelve months’ contract for Dealers’ ‘‘ Cards.” 
found an excellent investment for all provincial dealers. 


This last will be 
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Great Pianists of To-day 
FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


The greatest piano virtuoso Italy has produced. Born at Empoli, near Florence, April 1st, 1866. Studied 
at Vienna, and achieved widespread success in his own country at the early age of 17. Known as the master 
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interpreter of Liszt and Bach Busoni’s Opinion 
of the ‘Duo-Art’ is, in his own words, that it is ‘‘a really great artistic achievement and that it reproduces 
his exact performance in every respect.’’ He supports this view by exclusively recording for it. 

Imagine your piano ringing with the marvellous toucu of the great susoni, of enjoying the same surpassing 
beauty and poetry of his interpretations that have made him famous. 

Think of the fingers of all the great masters stealing over the keys as you sit and listen—pouring forth tor 
you the genius and art that only they possess! 

The greatest piano masters of the world—Paderewsk1, Pachmann, Bauer, Cortot, Grainger, and scores of 
others have made ‘ Duo-Art’ Music Rolls, which are available for anyone who owns a ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano. 


The ‘Duo-Art’ ‘Pianola’ Piano 


enables you to enjoy the individual playing of all the great pianists of to-day. 
THE ‘DUO-ART’ PIANO IS ALSO A ‘PIANOLA’ 


—and with the enormous variety of music rolls available you can play any and all music; simply guiding 
the tempo, volume and accent yourself. 
REMEMBER, TOO, THE ‘DUO-ART’ IS A REGULAR PIANO 

for hand-playing; that anyone who plays or wishes to study and practise will find its tone and action 
unchanged by its two other great features. 

The‘ Duo-Art’ is obtainable in the exquisite STEINWAY— in the fine durable STECK—and 

in the world-famous, rich-toned WEBER ; it is made in both Grand and Upright models. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS suited to your income, and a liberal allowance on your 

present instrument, make the ‘ Duo-Art’ easy to acquire. 

WRITE FOR ART CATALOGUE D+#. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
The ‘Duo-Art’ provides the perfect dance accompaniment. 
Picture having Plenty of splendid dance music—ever ready, tireless—perfect in rhythm played by the chief English and 
American exponents of this class of music. ; 
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